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PICTURE-MAKING. 


But know that in the soul 
Are many lesser faculties, that serve 
Reason as chief: Among these, Fancy next 
Her office holds; of all external things 
Which the five watchful senses represent, 
She forms imaginations, aery shapes, 
Which reason joining or disjoining frames 
All what we affirm, or what deny, and call 
Our knowledge or opinion.— Milton. 


Wnuo, that is at all conversant with his own mental states, is 
not daily conscious of the presence of forms of objects which, in 
some period of life * the five watchful senses have represented ” 
to the mind? Or who, that has watched the operation of his 
mental faculties, has not discovered the power of modifying these 
‘‘aery shapes,” by coloring or discoloring, expanding or contract- 
ing, ** joining or disjoining,”’ so as to create new forms or new 
combinations which the mind delights to contemplate? The 
healthful exercise of any faculty gives us pleasure, though all 
may not derive an equal degree of delight from the exercise of 
the same faculty. ‘I'o one, pleasure of a high order may arise 
from the exercise of the reason in the investigation of abstract 
relations, while in others, and probably a far greater number, the 
contemplation of those subjects which fill the mind with pictures 
of objects living and acting in scenes created by the imagination, 
excites the liveliest and most pleasurable emotions. All are de- 
lighted more or less with the exercise of this faculty. Passages 
in history abounding in thrilling incident are better acquired and 
longer retained than those which give mere outlines of events, 
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because the former fill the mind with pictures, while the latter 
address themselves to the understanding or the memory, unasso- 
ciated with forms which enable us readily to recall them. Poetry 
loses all its charm, to one whose imagination does not, in unison 
with that of the poet, create all the imagery with which the latter 
intends as well to delight as to instruct. The anticipations of 
childhood borrow their peculiar pleasures from an ideal world, 

which a lively fancy, in the buoyancy of youth, creates and fills 
with sources of enjoyment which the realities of life are destined 
to dissipate. No wonder that this “lesser faculty,” when it does 
not *“* serve reason as chief,’ as in childhood it seldom does, 
should doom to disappointment, and awaken the belief that more 
is enjoyed in the anticipation than in the reality. Romance owes 
its bewitching power to its control over this department of the 
human mind. Hence the danger of scattering freely before 
children this species of reading, especially where the pictures 
created are of an immoral tendency. How important that the 
minds of children be filled with images of beauty and purity. 

Mark the workings of a corrupted mind in the low and obscene 
pictures which vicious children are wont to carve upon the furni- 
ture and fixtures of the school house. No surer indications of 
the downward tendency of a child are needed than that the mind 
delights to dwell on scenes of depravity and mischief. Dr. 
Wayland says, (Moral Science, page 74,) 


“ Whatever fills the memory with scenes of vice, or stimulates 
the imagination to conceptions of impurity, vulgarity, profanity, or 
thoughtlessness, must, by the whole of this effect, render us vicious. 
As a man of literary sensibility will avoid a badly written book, for 
fear of injuring his taste, by how much more should we dread the 
communion with any thing wrong, lest it should contaminate our 
imagination, and thus injure our moral sense !” 


To think of suppressing the action of this faculty were vain. 
To leave it uncultivated, would be like abandoning a garden 
capable of bearing the richest flowers, because, forsooth, it is also 
capable of a luxuriant growth of weeds. What can be plainer 
than our duty to exercise, control, direct, purify, elevate, or, in 
other words, to educate it as we would any other faculty. 

Our attention has been recently called to this subject by an 
able lecture from the Secretary of the Board of Education, in 
which he dwelt upon the importance of cultivating the imagina- 
tion. ‘To point out some of the methods of doing it may not be 
amiss at the present time. Many of the studies taught in our 
schools cannot be well treasured in the mind unless this power of 
picture-making is called into vigorous exercise. 

Drawing is one of the best means of cultivating this faculty, 
since it is nothing less than giving visible forms to the “ aery 
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shapes”’ that exist in the mind. Every mental picture, trans- 
ferred to paper or the canvas, assumes, at length, a definiteness 
of outline and a distinctness of form and color which a single 
effort of the imagination could never have given it. That pupil 
who has represented on paper an accurate figure of Massachu- 
setts, has traced the indentations and juttings of its coast, drawn 
its rivers and smaller streams, located its cities and towns, 
indicated its latitude and longitude, has a far more definite con- 
ception of it as a whole, or in the relative position of its parts, 
than one whose knowledge is derived from the ordinary methods 
of teaching geography. No doubt, a feeble and ill defined pie- 
ture of Massachusetts may exist in the mind of one who has 
merely glanced at a map. Of two who have viewed a beautiful 
landscape, which one, after the lapse of years, would be likely 
to call to mind the most vivid conception of it, he who viewed it 
only to admire, or he who transferred it to the canvas? What 
teacher has not observed among children a strong propensity to 
imitate, in pictures, the forms of familiar objects? By some, 
these efforts have been discountenanced and wholly interdicted 
as idle and worthless, if not positively injurious to the child’s 
moral and intellectual progress. Is it to be wondered at, that 
children under such prohibitions should indulge a propensity 
innocent in itself, only when their minds are filled with images 
of vice and crime ? 

But let once the practice become lawful, let children be stim- 
ulated to attain to excellence in the exercise, and great advan- 
tages will result from it aside from its intrinsic value as an art. 
He who draws correctly must have cultivated the habit of form- 
ing well defined mental pictures. He who draws beautifully 
must have cultivated his susceptibility to the beautiful, and must 
have his mind filled with beautiful imagery. 

It does not follow of necessity, however, that he who cannot 
delineate on paper cannot form accurate and beautiful pictures 
in the mind, or that linear drawing is the only method of culti- 
vating the imagination. Far otherwise ; like every other mental 
faculty it may be cultivated by use. 

In teaching reading, much may be done towards calling into ex- 
ercise the imagination. Indeed, poetry in almost all its varieties, 
descriptive prose, romance, history, geography, and astronomy, 
cannot be appreciated without the aid of the imagination. ‘Take 
the following description of a thunderstorm from Washington 
Irving: ‘The river, hitherto still and glassy, reflecting pictures 
of the sky and land, now showed a dark ripple, as the breeze came 
creeping up it.” He who will call on his imagination to aid him 
as he reads this passage, will see with his “‘ mind’s eye” a river 
flowing gently along, in a still calm day, without a ripple. Plac- 
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cave made to match the concave above, and there he will see the 
sky and neighboring hills. But suddenly a change! The mirror 
is broken; he looks down the stream ; the waters are darkened 
by a sudden agitation of their surface. He almost fancies he 
feels the wind that has caused the change. ‘ The fish-hawks 

wheeled and screamed, and sought their nest on the high dry 
trees ; the crows flew clamorously to the crevices of the “rocks, 
and all nature seemed conscious of the approaching thundergust.” 
And now new shadings are added to the picture. Dry trees are 
seen standing at a distance ; rocky eminences are jutting out 
with crevices for shelter. Fish-hawks are flying in circles, 
seeking the trees, and crows sheltermg themselves among the 
rocks. In the distance, dark clouds are heaving up the sky. 
One almost partakes of the gloom that is- now “shrouding all 

nature. But a sublimer sight j is at hand. “The ctouds now 
rolled in volumes over the mountain tops; their summits still 
bright and snowy, but the lower parts of an inky blackness.” 
Who has not witnessed the snow-white summits of a thunder- 
cloud rising like so many turrets as if to crown some celestial 
palace ? And who has not observed the Cimmerian darkness 
that pervades the nether portion of such a cloud? Now form a 
distinct image of this cloud, and then transfer it to the picture 
already drawn, first rearing in front and in the distance a ridge 
of mountain-tops over which it must pass. ‘The rain began to 
patter down in scattered drops ; (who cannot see it as the drops 
strike here and there upon the leaves?) the wind freshened, 
and curled up the waves: at length it seemed as if the bellying 
clouds were torn open by the mountain-tops, and complete tor- 
rents of rain came rattling down.” What a picture! The 
clouds, as if overloaded with water, were arched downwards with 
their burden, yet passed on till they came in contact with some 
craggy summit, and were ripped asunder to let down torrents of 
water upon the plains below. Who does not see the whole of 
this majestic movement of the clouds? and then — ‘“ The light- 
ning leaped from cloud to clond, and streamed quivering against 
the rocks, splitting and rending the stoutest forest trees.” 

All the imagery thus represented or naturally and necessarily 
suggested by this short passage is sufficient to fill the mind of a 
child with exquisite delight as he sits, an unharmed spectator, 
and witnesses a scene at once so grand and so beautiful. How 
much is lost in our reading from not exercising the imagination. 
In assisting children thus to form pictures, the teacher should 
proceed in a careful and elementary way. Let one image, as in 
this case, the river, be introduced at a time, and let it be dwelt 
upon, till it is definitely and distinctly drawn in the mind, before 
another is introduced. 

How much more readily the meaning and grammatical con- 
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struction of language can be taught in this way than in any 
other. The child, by looking upon the picture he has formed, 
and seeing what part the various objects here introduced must 
act in the scene before him, often catches the meaning of a word 
he never before saw, unaided either by teacher or dictionary. 
And then he sees the modifying influence of each part of a sen- 
tence as it enters in to shade the thought or picture which the 
sentence, as a whole, represents. Let the teacher, in aiding the 
child to comprehend grammatical relations, commence with some 
unfinished picture, as, “‘ The water flows.” Require the pupil to 
contemplate water in motion. Then add, one at a time, some 
word, or group of words, that shall shade the picture ; as, The 
clear water; The clear water of the river flows—flows gently — 
flows gently down the valley, and so on. In this way the child 
becomes acquainted with the proper methods, on the one hand, 
of grouping the parts of a sentence according to the usages of 
the language, and on the other, of resolving a sentence into its 
component parts: or, to use the language of Prof. Gibbs, whose 
thoughts on this subject we will quote,—he is introduced into 
the “‘sanctuary of human thought.” He says, — 


“There can be no exercise, in the whole business of instruction, 
more useful to the mind than the analysis of sentences in the con- 
centrated light of grammar and logic. It brings one into the sane- 
tuary of human thought. All else is but standing in the outer court. 
Ile who is without may indeed offer incense: but he who penetrates 
within worships and adores. It is here that the man of science, 
trained to close thought and clear vision, surveys the various objects 
of his study with a more expanded view and a more discriminative 
mind. It is here that the orator learns to wield, with a heavier arm, 
the weapons of his warfare. It is here that every one that loves 
to think, beholds the deep things of the human spirit, and learns to 
regard with holy reverence the sacred symbols of human thought.” 


Again, in teaching Geography this power of picture-making 
is indispensable. Take the following description of the Aretic 
Ocean : 


“The Northern or Arctic Ocean lies almost in a circle around 
the North Pole, between the northern coasts of the two continents. 
It extends about three thousand miles, from Behring’s Straits — 
which connect it with the Pacific—to the broad passage which 
unites it with the Atlantic ; and contains numerous islands.” 


This paragraph, we will suppose, the child has committed to 
memory ; he can repeat it verbatim, yet what idea has he of the 
Arctic Ocean? None at all. How many teachers insist upon 
nothing more, and call a lesson excellent, when the child can 
repeat readily the words of the author. But another teacher 
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more thorough still determines that the passage shall be under- 
stood, or, in other words, shall be committed not only to the 
memory, but to the understanding. He insists that all the words 
shall be defined, and sets the pupil to conning the dictionary till 
he has an appropriate definition for each. ‘This method is cer- 
tainly an advance upon the former. But what idea has the 
pupil now formed of the Arctic Ocean? All this knowledge of 
the meaning of the words may be compatible with a very faint 
idea of the shape and vast extent of the Polar Sea. Let us 
advance one step farther, and require the child to commit the 
whole to the imagination. Let him first stretch out a line a mile 
in length, then increase it tenfold. Impressing this distance 
upon his mind, let him imerease it again tenfold, and so on, till 
it shall measure the distance of three thousand miles. Let him 
now imagine the extremities of this line to be bent downwards 
till the whole is curved into the are ofa circle. Placing himself 
at one extremity of this line, let him follow it as it revolves 
around the North Pole as on a pivot. He sweeps along the 
northern coast of Asia, climbing over hills of ice, noting, as he 
passes, the irregularities of the coast. He traverses thus the 
northern parts of Europe, and enters a broad expanse of water 
opening into the Atlantic. He is now upon the American coast, 
and surveys its serrated border, till he reaches the narrow straits 
which separate it from Asia. These he crosses and reaches the 
position whence he started. Let him now take an elevated posi- 
tion above the North Pole, and survey the vast circular convex 
of ice and snow with its irregular and jagged border, and he 
receives an impression of the Polar Sea which he will never 
forget. By the aid of this faculty we can cross the broadest 
oceans, climb the highest mountains, survey the most extended 
basins, dive into the lowest depths of the sea, in short, can take 
a view of any part of the globe exterior or interior at our pleas- 
ure. 

It may be objected to all this, that these imaginary scenes are 
often so unlike the true ones that they are not to be relied upon, 
that when we have visited places of which we had previously 
formed an imaginary picture, we are totally disappointed ; the 
picture bears little or no resemblance to the reality. To this it 
may be answered, first, that the pictures we form are often not 
warranted’by the description; they are carelessly formed. ‘Then, 
again, descriptions are often imperfect. But what if, under the 
most favorable circumstances, it shall turn out that the picture 
in some points is deceptive? The reality, when seen, will soon 
dissipate the false image, and give us, ever after, a true picture. 
But what if we form an imperfect or an incorrect image of a 
scene which we are never to see and can never rectify? Is not 
the incorrect picture better than none at all? It enables us to 
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give a locality to our conceptions, a habitation to the characters 
we are to contemplate, — a scene on which they may act, — and 
thereby we aid the memory in recalling past thoughts; for 
scenes are much more readily recalled than abstract truths. 
These thoughts have been suggested in the hope that such 
plans as these, or better ones, may serve to give a more life-like 
character to the instruction given in many of our schools. 





CINCINNATI SCHOOLS. 


Nineteenth Annual Report of the Trustees and Visitors of the 
Common NSehools of Cincinnati. Cincinnati. June, 1848. 


To such of your readers as have not visited the cities of the 
West, a report like this, showing system and management equal 
to those of the best schools of the East, will be an interesting 
document. It has been a belief too common that good systems 
of schools are confined to New England; or, at all events, to the 
Eastern and Middle States. I gather from the report the follow- 
ing statistics. 

There are in the city 12 public school-houses ; each capable 
of accommodating from 600 to 1,200 pupils. During the year 
ending July, 1848, 12,000 pupils entered their names upon the 
rolls of these schools, and 127 teachers were employed. Of 
these scholars, 8,402 were taught Reading and Spelling, 5,517 
Mental, and 3,562 Written Arithmetic, 3,362 Geography, 1,285 
Grammar, 3,292 Vocal Music, 3,974 Penmanship, 672 U.§. 
History, &c. Ke. 

After speaking of the success attending the annual examina- 
tion of the schools, the report says, 


“Not only has the mind been cultivated, but the moral powers 
have been disciplined, and at no time since the establishment of 
Common Schools in our city, has the deportment of the scholars 
been more correct ; a manly spirit, the result of a proper self-respect, 
and an honorable pride of profession, have given new energy to the 
efforts of the teachers, and influenced in a corresponding degree 
their numerous pupils.” 


The report speaks as follows of a department of the schools 
called the ‘German English Schools.” There are in this depart- 
ment 12 teachers, the number of pupils entered for the year was 
1,465. Here the pupils are taught Orthography, Reading, and 
Grammar, in both German and English; Arithmetic, Geography, 
&e., are taught in English. 
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“These schools are among the most interesting and important 
departments of our system. They are thoroughly instructed and 
governed ; the teachers and pupils are emulous to excel, and among 
all who are connected with the schools, that liberality of sentiment 
which should ever exist between the native and adopted citizen, is 
not only exhibited, but practically illustrated. Whatever doubts 
may have heretofore existed as to the policy of establishing these 
schools, there is now, we believe, no ground to indulge them. Our 
valley must, for many years to come, be the home of thousands who 
will have left Europe to escape oppression, and enjoy under our 
happy form of government, the liberty to which they have been 
strangers ; as they must add largely to our physical power, it is 
just that they should exert an equivalent moral energy. To attach 
them to our institutions by educating their children, and thus min- 
gling our sympathies with theirs for the permanency of our Union, 
is not only our duty, but should be regarded as an exalted privilege. 
The indications of the utter overthrow of ail that is left of arbitrary 
rule in the old world, and the consequent formations of new systems 
of governments, must impress every lover of his race, every true 
friend of human rights, with the great truth that popular education, 
embracing the whole mass, w ithout distinction of language, origin, 
or condition, i is at once the hope and the safeguard of the Republic.” 


During the winter, free night schools are sustained. I learn 
from tables annexed to the report, that 446 scholars were 
enrolled under the charge of 9 teachers. Of these, 119 were 
under 16, 270 between 16 and 21, and 47 were more than 21 
years of age. Of the value of these schools, the report thus 
speaks. 


“To show the value of the instruction that has been imparted 
during the late session of four months, instances have occurred where 
the pupil has been taught, within that period, to read distinctly, to 
spell correctly words of several syllables, to write a fair hand, and 
understand arithmetic to vulgar fractions, when he could not read or 
write a letter or a figure on his admission to the school.” 


In November, 1847, a central High School was established 
for advanced pupils of both sexes. It was placed under the 
charge of Mr. H. H. Barney of Erie county, New York, who 
has proved himself, by the high character he has already given 
it, fully competent for hig position. Among reasons assigned by ° 
the committee for the establishment of this ‘school i is, 


“To aid in preparing teachers, to as great an extent as practicable, 
to fulfil in the best manner all the duties of their station; to train 
them in the enlightened practice of the best methods, and to give 
them an experience equivalent to many years of unguided effort.” 


This school contained, July 1st, 1848, 184 pupils. A regular 
course of study is prescribed, which requires four years to com- 
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plete. The higher English branches, ancient and modern Lan- 
guages, higher Mathematics, Moral, Mental, and Political Sci- 
ences, &c., are taught. The school is no small credit to the 
city. It will undoubtedly compare favorably with any similar 
institution in the country. It is to be hoped the city will furnish 
a building appropriate for it. 

A personal acquaintance with many of the Principals of these 
schools, as well as observation of their modes of instruction, 
convinces me not only that they are doing a great and good 
work, but that their schools will compare well with any in the 
country ; and as “* Westward the star of empire takes its way,” 
all will join with me in the hope that thorough education of the 
masses shall accompany it. W. D. M. 





GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS. 


Waar place on the globe has neither latitude nor longitude ? 


What place has at the same time all longitudes and no longi- 
tude ? 


If a degree of longitude is 60 geographical miles in length at 
the equator, and 0 at the North Pole, at what parallel of latitude 
would a degree of longitude be 80 geographical miles long ? 


At what place would two men facing each other be looking 
towards the same point of compass ? 


In what place is the sun exactly south for 24 successive hours ? 


A ship sails on the equator from sunrise to sunset, when, it is 
found, 12 hours and 12 minutes have elapsed. How far has she 
sailed, and in what direction ? 


A telegraphic dispatch is sent, without interruption, from 
Boston to St. Louis at 12, M., precisely. At what time in St. 
Louis will it arrive ? 


Two twin-brothers, starting on their birth-day, travel, the one 
east and the other west, around the globe. In just one year 
they meet at the place of starting. What will be the age of 
each by his own reckoning ? 


What three places on a single meridian, taken at different lati- 
tudes, may have each a different longitude ? 
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THE DIGNITY AND RESPONSIBILITY OF THE 
‘TEACHER’S OFFICE. 


Too many Teachers are the mere creatures of circumstance. 
They are placed in their position by some accidental occurrence, 
and retain it only for its emolument, or as an intermediate step 
to some more desirable situation. ‘They have no heart in the 
business ; hence, they seldom sit down and count the cost of the 
influence which they are exerting, for good or for evil, upon the 
future characters and lives of their pupils. When they reflect, 
that every blow they strike may not cease to act upon the future 
destiny of their charge “ while time shall last, or immortality 
endure,” they can hardly be expected to estimate accurately the 
responsibility of their situation, though they may strive earnestly 
to do so. 

I would not undervalue the many sources of influence brought 
to bear upon the child, in the formation of its character. They 
all have their appropriate sphere of action, and it is only by con- 
tinuing in that sphere which properly belongs to them, that their 
influence is made to be either extensive or useful. The Teacher 
has his sphere of operation, and it i3 none the less important, 
because there may be others laboring to the same end. Is 
it too much to say, that all our institutions, civil, literary, and 
religious, depend mainly upon the labors of the Teacher? In 
vain will the statesman descant upon the best models, and best 
modes, of administering government, if the people are incapable 
of judging, or of appreciating their worth. In vain, that the 
eloquence of the bar should be called into requisition to sustain 
those laws which our fathers, in their wisdom, have seen fit to 
enact and transmit to us, while ignorance, the hot bed, if not the 
generator of crime, is the predominant characteristic of the peo- 
ple. In vain, that he, who ministers at the altar, should strive 
to unfold to the mind the sacred and sublime truths of revelation, 
and enforce its duties upon the uneducated and the superstitious. 
The Teacher must prepare the ground, by so unfolding and train- 
ing the mental and moral powers of the child, that he may be 
prepared readily to receive, and properly to cherish, the seed 
that may be sown. What we are as a nation, and what we enjoy 
as a people, may be mainly attributable to the high regard paid 
by our ancestors to the cause of popular education, and their 
corresponding efforts to transmit, unimpaired, the same senti- 
ments to us. 

Education is the surest preventive of crime. The statistics 
of all Christian, as well as Pagan countries, go to prove this 
assertion. Spain, in which it has been said that, until recently, 
there was but one newspaper, and in which not more than one in 
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twenty of the people are instructed in schools, has a population 
about equal to England and Wales; while the number of convic- 
tions for murder, or for maiming, with intent to kill, was in one 
year, in the former country, two thousand and six! and in the 
latter, in the same length of time, it was only twenty-seven / 
We cannot be surprised that, in such a land, the foulest crimes 
should seek no concealment, and pass unpunished or unde- 
plored, —that scenes of bloodshed should constitute the favorite 
amusement of the people, — and that the only security of person 
or of property, should consist in successful intrigue, or the power 
of resistance. How different the spirit and the character de- 
veloped by a proper system of education. Those, whose minds 
and whose hearts have been properly trained and disciplined by 
education, have control over their passions. Having cultivated 
a taste for simple and innocent pleasures, rather than a love for 
vicious excitement, their desires are awakened by objects higher 
than any gratification merely animal. Instead of being mere 
creatures of impulse, they become reasoning and reflective be- 
ings, governed by a sense of justice, and of right, which leads 
them to respect and concede the rights of others. Forming 
plans for a distant future, they thus rise nearer and nearer to a 
spiritual existence; while all the sentiments and principles be- 
stowed by the Creator are made to occupy their proper place, 
and move together in subordination to the great end of their 
being. 

If contemplations like these, upon the importance of the sub- 
ject, do not inspire the Teacher with exalted views of the dignity 
and responsibility of his calling, let him reflect upon the nature 
and value of the material on which he is called to operate. This 
is nothing less than a living, thinking, accountable, immortal 
mind,—a soul, made in the very image of its Creator; the 
crown and glory of His creation. The amount of care and 
pains due to a given work, is in proportion to the value of the 
material on which the laborer operates, and the importance of 
the object contemplated. The most transparent and purest 
marble, even gold and diamonds, on which is expended such 
exquisite art, are valueless, compared with the human mind. 
Let us contemplate its godlike nature; its stupendous powers 
of thought, enjoyment, and suffering; its high responsibilities 
and immortal existence. Let us reflect, that long after all ma- 
terial monuments of skill and of glory shall have crumbled and 
perished, the mind will endure: and that though we may seem, 
for a time, to labor upon it with little success, and Jess reward, 
still we are doing a work that will last forever, and which, if 
well done, will be sure to be fully rewarded and appreciated at a 
future period. 

The Teacher operates upon the mind in an important period 
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of its existence. It is in its formative state, and it might be 
well to consider the child, not as he 7s, but as he is soon to be. 
From among the mass of pupils, on whom we may now look as 
almost worthless, so feeble their intellects, so limited their knowl- 
edge, so difficult, it may be, that we find it practicable to fix in 
their minds the simplest and plainest principles — we are to find 
our future rulers, statesmen, and divines; those with whom will 
rest our future destinies as a people, with all our interests. 
They are the fathers and mothers, on whom will depend the 
peace and happiness of all the families, and the training up of 
all the sons, and all the daughters of the land. Surely, to be 
instrumental in putting into operation the causes which lead to 
results so stupendous, is an honor to which kings might aspire, 
and shows the calling of the Teacher to be second in dignity and 
important to none other. 





PUNCTUALITY. 


PUNCTUALITY is a virtue often less practised than its oppo- 
site; but, like many other duties, it is none the less important 
because it is so generally neglected. The habit of being half 
an hour behindhand, in all things and at all times, seems to be, 
and is, a prominent characteristic of some individuals. Such 
persons are a constant annoyance to all with whom they have 
intercourse. ‘They can never be relied upon with any degree 
of certainty in any emergency. ‘The garrison would surely be 
taken by surprise, while they are preparing to buckle on their 
armor. 

Your imagination, doubtless, will readily call up to remem- 
brance some illustration of this evil, in the person of one of these 
constitutional loiterers, with whom you may have had intercourse. 
You may have been associated with him upon some committee, 
called to act upon important business, and thus known, experi- 
mentally, the pleasure of waiting the arrival of some such habit- 
ual absentee ; or worse than this, though hardly less perplexing, 
you may have been destined to witness the failure of some enter- 
prise, in which you were particularly interested, from the want 
of punctuality in some one on whom you may have depended for 
success. Those persons, who have formed this unfortunate habit 
of seeing their business always so far in advance of them, and 
themselves, as Franklin says, “‘ Never able to overtake it,’’ are 
among your every day grumblers. They are always in a hurry, 
but never able to accomplish their purposes. ‘They were 
born,” as they say, “under an unlucky planet.” When the 
golden shower comes, their dish is always inverted; and by the 
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time they are prepared to right it, to catch the falling treasures, 
the opportunity has passed. They would avail themselves of a 
ride in the cars, but they arrive at the depot only to witness 
their departure, “‘ Just one minute too late”; but alas! that one 
minute might as well have been one hour, so far as their passage 
is concerned. ‘This would be an unfortunate position, in which 
to be placed, though by no means an uncommon one, and we 
might suppose that a few such disappointments would teach a 
salutary lesson, if it did not effect a reformation ; and the fact 
that it does not, shows the most omnipotent force of habit. 

This habit, like all others, is not formed in a moment; it re- 
quires a continual course of training, a constant repetition, to 
render it permanent. ‘This training commences early in life with 
the school-boy, and continues through youth up to manhood. The 
boy is but the epitome of the man; and the character of the man 
may be predicted with a good degree of certainty, by a knowl- 
edge of the character of the boy, and the influences under which 
he is placed. Like all other bad habits, in scholars or others, 
its evils are not confined to the individuals, but act injuriously 
upon the community in which they move. In school all suffer in 
consequence of this habit. It is impossible to proceed with any 
degree of profit in the business of the school, while constantly 
interrupted by the ingress of these straggling interlopers. It 

may be said, that it is the duty of the teacher to require and 
enforce punctuality i in attendance at school. It is so; but it is 
no less the duty of the parent to codperate with him in his efforts 
to do so. The fault is not always on the part of the child. The 
parent may detain him too long to perform some duty at home, 
which might be performed at some other time, with little or no 
inconvenience to himself or others. This, doubtless, is often 
done without consideration, or without a knowledge even, of the 
evil consequences resulting from it. 

Then, again, parents, are not particular in enforcing punctual- 
ity in returning from school, which certainly has as much to do 
towards forming the habit, as punctuality at school. It is no 
uncommon thing for parents to complain to the teacher that their 
children do not return immediately from school, and request him 
to interfere to prevent the evil. ‘They are not at home in sea- 
son for their meals,” say they; “ the table is kept standing for 
them,” which, at all times, is not particularly convenient. To 
such parents we would say, remove your table, —never let it 
remain after the proper time for their return, — send them sup- 
perless to bed, or let them take what they can get, and you will 
not often be troubled in like manner; but accustom yourselves 
to wait, and your child will soon learn to expect, as a right, what 
you first confer as a privilege. But before you can complain to 
your teacher, reflect for a moment, whether it would not be more 
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just for you to take the responsibility of obtaining a punctual 
return from school of one boy than to require him to enforce the 
punctual attendance at school of one hundred, it may be, coming 
as they do from as many different families, and subject to modes 
of training and discipline so various at home. 

That parents are as much at fault in this particular as their 
children, I infer from the fact that those scholars living most 
distant from school are always the most punctual. Parents thus 
situated feel obliged to suffer some little inconvenience them- 
selves, rather than deprive their children of those advantages, to 
which others have more easy access ; and the fact of their cost- 
ing them more inconvenience and labor than others, causes them 
to value them more highly. The maxim is as true here as else- 
where, that ‘* What costs us little, we value but little:”’ hence it 
is that those parents who avail themselves of the provisions made 
by the public for the education of their children, are far less 
careful to secure the punctual and constant attendance of their 
children at school, than they would’ be, or than they are, even, 
when they are paying tuition at some private seminary. 





SUGGESTIONS IN REGARD TO THE TEACHER’S 
PROFESSION. 


Tue dissemination of sound views on all the various subjects 
connected with the education of youth, is peculiarly the work of 
the Teacher. All his associations tend to qualify him to main- 
tain what is right and correct what is wrong in the opinions of 
the community in which he may be employed. It must be con- 
ceded that the discharge of professional duty calls up a train of 
reflections, which, if under the guidance of a discreet observation 
and sound judgment, cannot fail to lead to the formation of cor- 
rect conclusions. 

There is no reason why Teachers should not exert the same 
degree of influence upon the public mind in all matters pertain- 
ing to their profession that attaches to the other professions. ‘To 
the clergy is entrusted the investigation of abstruse theological 
questions, and the correct explanation of the principles involved ; 
to the jurist is committed the exposition of law, and its applica- 
tion to the ends of justice ; to the physician is conceded a knowl- 
edge of the diseases to which man is exposed, and to him society 
looks for the best means of prevention and cure. All these im- 
portant interests are almost exclusively under the control of men 
well-approved by their respective professions, who create and 
establish public sentiment in behalf of their own calling ; while 
those to whom is entrusted the greater work of education, have 
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no appliances by which to exert a controlling influence upon 
society. Is any person in doubt and perplexity on the subject 
of religion, he goes to the clergyman. Is any person involved in 
litigation, or overtaken in crime, he seeks the aid of the lawyer. 
Is any person racked with pain and prostrated in sickness, he 
calls the physician. But when the instructor is to be employed 
he is sought among all varieties of trades and callings among 
men. If the candidate can obtain the certificate from the com- 
mittee-man or school inspector, he is as readily employed as the 
Teacher who has professionally qualified himself. Could some 
plan be devised by which the business of public instruction should 
be confined to one class of public servants, and which would 
secure for them inducements to remain in it, our educational 
interests would not be entrusted to a class of misnamed Teachers, 
who bring no better qualifications for the profession than the 
inability to succeed in the calling for which they were especially 
trained. 

This great evil cannot be dvercome until Teachers of enlight- 
ened zeal and devotion to the cause of education, unite their en- 
ergies to banish empyricism and ignorance from their own ranks; 
not by proscription, but by the frequent interchange of sentiment 
and the diffusion of professional knowledge. If the examination 
and licensing of candidates for the business of teaching could be 
committed to Teachers, a meagre knowledge of the few element- 
ary branches required to be taught, whould not be deemed sat- 
isfactory. 

The cheapness of wages, neighborhood preferences, nor those 
of kindred, would not bind the standard of qualifications down to 
the level of the attainmeuts of the candidate. The doors of the 
Teacher’s calling have been thrown open for the admission of the 
poorly qualified, in consequence of selecting their guardians from 
the other walks of life — guardians who, without knowing, have 
certified to the qualifications of applicants, and then joined the 
fashionable tirade against the profession. The poor-hireling suf- 
fers nothing by this “ popular ery,” while the well-qualified and 
faithful Teacher, who makes sacrifices to improve himself and his 
profession, and who would throw around it the honor of extensive 
acquirements and skill, is robbed of a fair compensation for his 
services, and disgraced by being associated with the unworthy 
without his consent, and in despite of his solemn protest. Unless 
our law-making powers will grant the right of examination to 
Teachers, as is the case with the other professions, no legal check 

can be placed upon these abuses, and the evils complained of 
cannot be removed except through the omnipotence of enlight- 
ened public opinion. Every Teacher should, therefore, be dili- 
gent in acquiring and disseminating information on all the ques- 
tions connected with the educational movement of the age. 
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THE SUPERVISION OF SCHOOLS. 


In order to carry forward the great work of education harmo- 
niously and successfully, it is requisite that all its agents should 
rightly understand, and faithfully perform their respective duties, 
without encroaching on the province, or neutralizing the efforts 
of each other. 

The cause of education lies mainly in the hands of parents, 
school committees and teachers. Each party has his peculiar 
sphere of duties, and upon their faithful and intelligent perform- 
ance depend the dearest interests of the rising generation. ‘The 
action of these parties, taken as a whole, must determine the 
character of public instruction. Under the system of public 
schools now in operation in New England, neither of them can 
mistake his part without serious detriment. 

Much has been said within a few years, and well and season- 
ably said, in relation to the duties of teachers and parents; while 
the duties of school committees have seldom been alluded to. 
Certainly, the reason for this silence is to be found neither in the 
insignificance of their office, nor in the fact that the faultlessness 
of their management has left no room for remark. 

The functions of school committees involve a very high degree 
of responsibility. If the teacher makes the school, the school 
committee make the teacher. Who will pretend that the election 
of the teachers in this commonwealth is of less importance than 
the selection of individuals to fill the civil offices? ‘Those who 
select the artists to mould the whole rising generation have no 
trivial task to perform. 

But, besides the choice of teachers, the supervision of schools 
is another important duty intrusted to school committees, and 
one which, next to that already mentioned, exerts the greatest 
influence on the interests of education. 

The imperfect manner in which these duties are often per- 
formed, is due, sometimes, to inadequate literary and intellect- 
ual qualifications, sometimes to a want of interest in the cause ; 
but oftener to the want of sufficient experience in school affairs ; 
ior the office, bemg too often, like that of the teacher, a thank- 
less and ill-paid one, is assumed reluctantly, and soon transferred 
to the hands of others. 

Without attempting to cover the whole ground of the duties of 
school committees, we shall confine ourselves, for the present, to 
that part of their supervisory powers which requires examinations 
and reports. 

The examination of schools in some form, is, doubtless, an 
essential element of the public school system. It cannot be dis- 
pensed with safely. In intelligent and faithful hands, it is caya- 
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ble of producing incalculable good ; but, like every good instru- 
ment, it has an edge to destroy as well as to build up. As the 
present seems to be the period distinguished above all others on 
record, for experiments in this department of the public school 
system, it is to be hoped that light will be shed upon the subject, 
so that it may be better understood by all. Especially is it to 
be desired that those who undertake the examination of schools 
should get possession of some rational theory upon the subject — 
that they should have in view a clear conception of the end to 
be reached by what they undertake — and that they should be 
acquainted with the best means of attaining it. This is desirable 
because, manifestly, wheresoever lies the unrestricted power of 
examination and reporting, there is the plastic influence which 
can cast public instruction into almost any form. ‘This is clear 
enough without any argument; for the teacher makes the school, 
— that is an axiom, — but this power controls the teacher, by 
controlling his reputation and thus determining his success in his 
vocation. 

An able teacher said lately in my hearing, that he could not 
teach History as it ought to be taught, without losing caste with 
his committee. Being required to deposit a given number of 
pages of the text book in the memories of his pupils, in a given 
time, he was forced to act the part of a mere word-monger. 

The proper, legitimate object of examining schools is to secure 
fidelity on the part of teacher and pupil. But in some of the 
new modes of examination which have been introduced into our 
schools, this end seems to have been overlooked, or considered 
as one of secondary importance. ‘This appears to have been the 
case, In some instances, where the examination has been made 
by printed questions, and the results digested into tables for pub- 
lication, showing the comparative standing of the several schools 
of a city or town. It is evident that this mode of examination 
and the publication of the results, or at least a comparison of the 
results, are inseparable, and must be treated as a whole. 

This plan was adopted by the school committee of Boston, 
about four years since. The novelty attracted attention, and 
many supposed it a grand step in the progress of the cause of 
popular education. ‘The press was loud in its commendation. 
It was the philosopher’s stone, and forthwith all base metals were 
to be transmuted to gold. Archimedes had at length got his 
prop, and now the world was to be lifted up. It was the elixir 
of life, which was to reanimate the lifeless ‘* body educational.” 
It was the grand panacea which was to cure every ill that com- 
mon schools are heirs to. It was a marvellous alembec, which 
would at once yield to the operators the quintessence of each 
school submitted to its action. It was the great winnower, the 
crank of which the school committee had but to turn, and the 
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chaff of the profession would immediately fly away and leave the 
wheat behind. 

But without metaphor or hyperbole, it was expected to do 
much good. This opinion, however, was held, for the most part, 
by those who did not give themselves the trouble to go into the 
philosophy of its operation. ‘The most intelligent teachers re- 
garded the whole plan as preposterous in the extreme, but gen- 
erally kept silent upon the subject, as they are too apt to do in 
relation to educational plans, for fear of being accused of ob- 
structing the wheels of progress or of dreading the light. Mean- 
time, it was adopted by many of the large towns and cities of 
New England, in imitation of ‘the metropolis ; ; not, however, 
without introducing some modifications. Some of these varia- 
tions of the original method deserve a passing notice. In one 
town, for example, the considerate and humane committee issued 
the questions a whole quarter before the answers were called for, 
so as to remove all cause of complaint for want of time. Again, 
the pupils in a certain city are locked up in their school-room 
with the questions and their text-books, so as to afford them an 
opportunity to come to an ** agreement.” 

During the last four years, ‘this system of examination has had 
a pretty ‘thorough trial, and ‘the result is, that many of its first 
friends have forsaken it. Its birthplace has repudiated it. Bos- 
tan has done with tabularizing children’s blunders. It is to be 
hoped that her sister cities will be as swift to copy her repudia- 
tion as they were her adoption. 

One good thing has come out of this monstrous evil. It has 
turned the attention of teachers and school committees to the 
importance of teaching scholars to express their thoughts on 
paper readily and accurately. Some exercise to test the ability 
of scholars to do this is perfectly proper, and is likely to become 
the general practice in examinations. ‘This is the lesson which the 
vain attempt to exhibit the merits of schools mathematically has 
taught us. ‘There are some things to which mathematics cannot 
be applied without violence to our innate sense of the fitness of 
things. ‘The estimation of intelligence is manifestly one of them. 
Is there a better example of absurdity than the adding up of 
columns of knowledge and ignorance and striking the balance 
between them?’ You might as well compute the piety of 
church or a community by decimal operations. 

Most questions have two sides to them. ‘This one singularly 
has but one. It is an ill wind that blows nobody any good. This 
is one of them, unless it does some good by blowing a job to the 
printer and the paper-maker. 

To perpetuate this system is to perpetuate injustice, without 
securing any compensating benefit; for one of its original advo- 
cates, who stood by its cradle and followed its bier, and knew its 
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operation by experience, frankly affirmed that it could not be 
administered with justice, without involving a greater outlay of 
labor and pains than could be bestowed upon it. If this be so, 
(and who doubts it ¢) the subject demands no further comment. 
We must have the verdict. 

Where this system is retained long enough, it will break down 
the best qualities of the schools and expel the best teachers 
from the service. In pulling up the tares, it will root up twice 
as much wheat. If it separate the wheat from the chaff, it will 
cast off the former and preserve the latter. But we hope it will 
never enter where it does not exist, and that it will be abolished 
where it now prevails. D. 


ARCHBISHOP TILLOTSON., 
Filial Gratitude and Respect. 


Joun Truiotson, who became Archbishop of Canterbury, was 
the son of a clothier, and was born at Somerby in Yorkshire, in 
the year 1630. [is father was a Dissenter and a truly good man. 
John was educated at Cambridge, and by diligence and success 
in his studies he obtained a Fellowship. Having joined the Es- 
tablished Church, and beimg distinguished for good scholarship, 
he became a private tutor, and passed through the grades of 
Curate, Rector, Prebend, and Dean of Canterbury and Saint 
Paul’s. [He was a man of liberal views, of polished manners, 
and of great discretion. These qualities with his eminent preach- 
ing talents, won for him the favor and confidence of the British 
court. After being clerk of the closet to King William, he was 
raised to the See of Canterbury. 

When he was elevated to the Primacy, his aged father made 
him a visit. With his staff in hand he journeyed on foot from 
his own dwelling to Caiterbury, a distance of about two hundred 
miles. Having reached the lodge of the palace and rung the 
bell, when the porter appeared, he asked him if John Tillotson 
was at home. The man, never being accustomed to any inquiries 
concerning the Archbishop, except by the title of * his Lordship” 
and * his Grace,” and knowing no servant of that name, said 
‘there is no such person living here.’’ Said he, ** I want to see 
thy master,” and being an aged man, he was allowed to proceed 
to the palace. He then asked the body servant who answered 
the knock, if Mr. Tillotson was in, but he knew no such person. 
And when he understood it was the Archbishop he wanted to see, 
he replied, ** You cannot see him, for his Grace is engaged with 
a party of lords and gentlemen.” His father added, ‘* You tell 
him that a person from Yorkshire wishes to see him.” The 
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servant reluctantly went to the Archbishop and informed him that 
an aged and plain countryman, who said he was from Yorkshire, 
desired to see him and would not be refused. His Grace, sus- 
pecting whom it might be, withdrew, and as soon as he saw his fa- 
ther, threw himself on his neck and embraced him, and welcomed 
him to his palace. Nor did he leave him in some back parlor, 
until his distinguished company had departed, as though he were 
ashamed of his humble appearance. No! after some slight 
changes had been made as to his costume, he introduced him to 
his company, by saying, ‘*‘ My lords and gentlemen, here is my 
honored father from Yorkshire.” Now this act conferred more 
true honor on the Archbishop than all the titles which the king 
of England could bestow. 

We would have the young learn from this beautiful and in- 
structive lesson that diligence in their studies, amiableness of 
behavior, and discretion of conduct are the best precursors of suc- 
cess. And if they should be successful, and be raised from pov- 
erty to wealth, or from an obscure condition to an honorable public 
station, let them, if they would hope for God’s blessing, never for- 
get nor slight their poor and aged parents. Show them grateful 
affection, do them reverence, give them the most honored place 
in your parlor, at your table, and in the presence of your most 
distinguished guests. We know of nothing more truly lovely 
than to see a prosperous son honoring and delicately ministering 
to the comfort of his poor but aged parents, thus rendering the 
evening of life’s day both tranquil and bright. D. 8. 


UNCERTAINTY OF WORDS. 


Ir follows, that as physical terms are never exact, being 
only names of genera, much less have we any terms in the 
spiritual department of language that are exact representatives 
of thought. For, first, the word here used will be the name 
only of a genus of phy sical images. ‘Then, secondly, it will 
have been “applied over to signify a genus of though its or 
sentiments. And now, thirdly, in a particular case, it is drawn 
out to signify a specific thought or sentiment which, of course, 
will have qualities or incidents peculiar to itself. What, now, 
can steer a word through so many ambiguities and complica- 
tions, and give it an exact and determinate meaning in the 
particular use it is applied to serve? Suppose, for example, 
one desires to speak of the Aitterness displayed by another, on 
some given occasion. In the first place, this word bitterness, 
taken physically, describes not a particular sensation common 
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to all men, but a genus of sensations; and as some persons 
have even a taste for bitter things, it is impossible that the 
word, taken physically, should not have an endless variety of 
significations, ranging between disgust and a positive relish of 
pleasure. If, now, it be taken as the base or type of an in- 
tellectual word, it will carry with it, of necessity, as great a 
variety of associations; associations so unlike, that it ‘Will be 
impossible to clothe it with the same precise import as a word 
of sentiment. Then, secondly, men are so different, even good 
and true men, in their personal temperament, their modes of 
feeling, reasoning and judging, that moral bitterness, in its ge- 
neric sense, will not be a state or exercise of the same precise 
quality in their minds. Some persons will take as bitterness in 
general, what others will only look upon as faithfulness, or just 
indignation. And then, thirdly, in the particular case to which 
the word is to be applied, different views and judgments will 
be formed of the man, his provocations, circumstances, duties, 
and the real import of his words and actions. Accordingly, as 
one declares that he was bitter, another will receive the declara- 
tion as no better than a real slander. And so it must of neces- 
sity be. It is impossible so to settle the meaning of this word 
bitterness, as to produce any exact unity of apprehension under 
it. And the same is true of the great mass of words employed 
in moral and spiritual uses, — such as love, gentleness, content- 
ment, patience, wisdom, justice, order, pride, charity. We 
think we have the same ideas in them, or rather, (which is more 
likely,) we think nothing about it; but we find continually that, 
when we come to particular uses, we fall into disagreements, 
often into protracted and serious controversies; and whether it 
be said that the controversy is about words or things, it is al- 
Ways a controversy about the real applicability of words. 

What, then, it may be asked, is the real and legitimate use 
of words, when applied to moral subjects? for we cannot dis- 
pense with them, and it is uncomfortable to hold them in univer- 
sal skepticism, as being only instruments of error. Words, 
then, I answer, are legitimately used as the signs of thoughts to 
be expressed. They do not literally convey, or pass over a 
thought out of one mind into another, as we commonly speak 
of doing. They are only hints, or images, held up before the 
mind of another, to put Aim on generating or reproducing the 
same thought; which he can do only as he has the same per- 
sonal contents, or the generative power out of which to bring 
the thought required. Hence, there will be different measures 
of understanding or misunderstanding, according to the capacity 
or incapacity, the ingenuousness or moral obliquity of the re- 
ceiving party—even if the communicating party offers only 
truth, in the best and freshest forms of expression the language 
provides. 
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There is only a single class of intellectual words that can be 
said to have a perfectly determinate significance, viz., those 
which relate to what are called necessary ideas. They are such 
as time, space, cause, truth, right, arithmetical numbers, and 
geometrical figures. Here the names applied, are settled into 
a perfectly determinate meaning, not by any peculiar virtue in 
them, but by reason of the absolute exactness of the ideas them- 
selves. ‘Time cannot be any thing more or less than time ; truth 
cannot, in its idea, be any thing different from truth; the nu- 
merals suffer no ambiguity of count or measure; a circle must 
be a circle; a square, a square. As far as language, therefore, 
has to do with these, it is a perfect algebra of thou; ght, but no 
farther. 

It will, perhaps, be imagined by some, indeed, it is an as- 
sumption continually made, ‘that words of thought, though based 
on mere figures or analogies in their original adoption, gradually 
lose their indeterminate character, and settle down under the 
law of use, into a sense so perfectly unambiguous, that they are 
to be regarded as literal names, and real equivalents of the 
thoughts they signify. There could not be a greater mistake. 
For, though the original type, or historic base of the word may 
pass out of view, so that nothing physical or figurative is any 
longer suggested by it, still it will be impossible that mere use 
should have given it an exact meaning, or made it the literal 
name of any moral or intellectual state. The word sin is of 
this description, and most persons seem to imagine that it names 
a given act or state, about which there is no diversity of under- 
standing. Contrary to this, no two minds ever had the same 
impression of it. ‘The whole personal history of every man, his 
acts, temptations, wants, and repentances; his opinions of God, 
of law, and of personal freedom; his theory of virtue, his de- 
cisions of the question, whether sin is an act or a state, of the 
will or of the heart: in fact, his whole theology and life will 
enter into his impression of this word sia, to change the quality, 
and modify the relations of that which it signifies. It will also 
be found, as a matter of fact, that the interminable disputes of 
the theologians on this particular subject, originate in fundamen- 
tal differences of view concerning the nature of sin, and are 
themselves incontestible proofs that, simple as the word is, and 
on the lips of every body, (as we know it to be) there is yet no 
virtual agreement of meaning connected with the word. The 
same, as just now intimated, is true of hope, fear, love, and 
other like familiar terms, which we fancy have a meaning so 
well settled. They have a dictionary meaning that is settled; 
but yet, hope, fear, love, is to every man what his own life- 
experience, and his theories, and mental strurgles have made it, 
and he sees it, of necessity, under a color quite peculiar to him- 
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self; so peculiar, that he will even advance concerning it, what 
another cannot find the truth of, or receive. And this is true 
of all the intellectual terms in language, with the exception of 
a class just named, relating to necessary and absolute truths. 
Besides these, there is no word of thought, or spirit, that ex- 
actly measures its ideas, or does any thing more than offer some 
proximate notion, or shadow of the thought intended. 

What I have here advanced, is confirmed by a very judi- 
cious remark of Whately, who says,—‘“It is worth observ- 
ing, that the words whose ambiguity is most frequently over- 
looked, and is productive of the greatest amount of confusion 
of thought and fallacy, are among the commonest, and are 
those whose meaning the generality consider there is least room 
to doubt. Familiar acquaintance is perpetually mistaken for ac- 
curate knowledge.’’ — Bushnell. 


EXAMINATIONS. 


PERHAPS there is no subject connected with common school 
education that has received so little attention as the mode of con- 
ducting an examination: and in my estimation, there are few 
subjects of more importance to those who have the superintend- 
ence of our schools. The methods of examination are various ; 
in some places, the teacher examines, in others the committee, 
and in others again, both the teacher and the committee. Some 
examinations are public, others private ; some are really search- 
ing inquiries into the attainments of the pupils, hee mere €x- 
hibitions and puppet shows. In some instances, scholars are 
condemned, unless they are able to answer correctly and prompt- 
ly, the most difficult and complicated questions, — questions 
clothed in the blind language of a committee-man, who descends, 
perhaps, to the capacity of childhood, but once or twice a year. 
While in other cases, ready answers to the text-book entitle the 
pupil to the highest praise. And it is probably not too much to 
say, that of the three hundred and thirteen cities and towns in 
the commonwealth, there are no two in which the examinations 
are conducted precisely alike. 

Of all the various methods employed, which is the best? To 
answer this question correctly, it is necessary to consider the 
chief design of an examination. The object, as defined by the 

tevised Statutes, is ** to ascertain that the scl holars are properly 
supplied with books, to inquire into the regulation and i 
of the se hool, and the habits and proficiency of the scholars 

dut the primary object of an examination, as I suppose, is to 
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ascertain the proficiency of the scholars, as a means of judging 
of the faithfulness and ability with which the teacher has dis- 
charged his duties. Where the examinations are public, a see- 
ondary object may be to awaken the interest of parents in the 
condition and prosperity of their schools. Now it will be my 
purpose to show, that the objects aimed at in an examination can 
be best attained at the casual and private visits of the com- 
mittee, and that the teacher and the school should be judged of 
and reported, not from the appearance of the school at its last 
or closing visitation, but from the impressions made upon the 
committee at such visits. 

In the first place, if the object be, in the language of the 
Statute, to “ascertain that the scholars are properly supplied 
with books,” who does not see that the proper time to attend to 
it is at the commencement, and not at the end of the term? 
Besides, at a public examination, (and most examinations are 
public,) there is not time, and it would not be proper if there 
were, to listen to the personal explanations which may be of- 
fered, and to enter into those minute inquiries which are abso- 
lutely necessary to a right understanding of the case. And 
the only good resulting from such a course would be to prevent 
the delinquent from a still farther neglect of duty, by inducing 
him to be properly supplied at the reopening of the school; — 
an object which might be just as easily accomplished the first 
day, or at least, the first week of the term. So, also, if any 
improper practices exist, if the habits of the scholars or the 
teacher are unsatisfactory to the committee, or if the discipline 
of the school is too lax or too severe, the proper time to correct 
such abuses is when the first knowledge of them reaches the 
committee ; and the proper time for the committee to know them, 
is at their first manifestation in school. Even if it were not too 
late to make the correction, and apply the proper remedy, how 
is the necessary knowledge to be obtained? How are the com- 
mittee to judge of the discipline of the school? Not certainly 
by the order and general appearance during an examination, for 
every one at all conversant with the subject knows that to be a 
fallacious criterion. And suppose the order for the day to be 
entirely satisfactory, it is a question of no small importance 
how this state of things has been brought about ; — a question 
to which the committee can then obtain no satisfactory answer. 
But it 7s too late, either to make the correction, or to apply the 
remedy. ‘The evil has been done. Three, or perhaps six months 
of the most precious time have been wasted, or worse than 
wasted, in the formation of pernicious habits, which it will take 
an equal length of time to eradicate, and some of which may 
even cling to their possessor through life. 

With regard to the proficiency of scholars, it is admitted that 
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this object can be better attained, than any other to which our 
attention has been directed; hak no better at an examination 
than at any private visit of ‘the committee. ‘This matter, too, 
is one of great difficulty. Under the most perfect system of 
examination, and with the most intelligent and discerning com- 
mittee, it is exceedingly difficult, nay, “utterly impossible, to as- 
certain the precise point to which scholars may have arrived in 
their studies, or the exact amount of knowledge which they may 
have acquired in a given time. And even if this were possible, 
the main point to be decided by an examination, namely, the 
faithfulness and ability of the teacher, would be left in as great 
uncertainty as before. 

If these views are correct, it is obvious that examinations fail 
in every essential particular to accomplish the end for which 
they are designed. But there are positive objections to them, 
some of which are worthy of a passing notice. And in the first 
place, a great deal of time is frequently devoted to a special 
preparation, which might be much more profitably spent in some 
other way. Reviews of things comparatively unimportant are 
frequent, and progress is often sacrificed by the teacher, from a 
desire to have his scholars thoroughly booked up, and able to 
answer every question, on every page, in every branch, to which 
they have given their attention. ‘Teachers are also often com- 
pelled to adopt a different method of instruction from that which 
they really believe to be best, simply on account of the manner 
of examination. I said compelled to do it; I should correct the 
expression, for they have one alternative; they can conform 
their teaching to the method of examination, or be publicly pro- 
nounced incompetent, and dismissed from their schools. Sup- 
pose, for instance, a teacher does not believe it necessary for a 
scholar to commit to memory the rules of his arithmetic; he 
may find to his astonishment and horror, upon the day of exam- 
ination, that this is the only point to which the committee direct 
their attention. ‘The consequence is a perfect failure in that 
branch, though the pupils may have been most thoroughly in- 
structed, may have a clear understanding of all the principles 
involved in the various rules, and may be able to solve readily 
and correctly the most difficult questions, and give satisfactory 
and intelligible reasons for every step of the process. Will not 
that instructor modify his method of teaching Arithmetic, if per- 
chance he is allowed to remain another term upon trial’ ‘The 

same will hold true with respect to the other branches. 

Another objection, (and to my mind it appears weighty,) is 
the injustice which is often done to a teacher, by the judgment 
which is formed of his school, absolutely, and by the comparison 
which is instituted between it and the other schools of the town. 
An examination, under the most favorable circumstances, is not 
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a sure criterion by which to judge of the fidelity and ability of 
the teacher. ‘There are many circumstances, trivial in them- 
selves, that, on such occasions, often seriously affect the appear- 
ance of the school. ‘The state of the atmosphere, or a rainy 
day, the feelings of the committee themselves, an alarm of fire, 
or any unusual excitement, may so affect an examination, as to 
convey to both committee and the parents an entirely wrong 
impression of the fidelity of the teacher and the condition of 
the school. And then with regard to its comparative excellence, 
the same injustice will be done. It is as true that no two schools 
are precisely alike, as that no two teachers perfectly agree in 
their discipline and methods of instruction. One school may 
have suffered from a succession of incompetent teachers ; it may 
actually contain the poorest scholars of the town; and these 
from neglect and want of interest at home, may be the most in- 
constant in their attendance. Now is it not plain, that, in such 
a school, the faithful teacher will have to labor much harder, 
and with less apparent success, than in another school where the 
circumstances in regard to it are of an opposite character ? 

But how shall this be remedied? I answer, by judging every 
teacher according to what he accomplishes in his own school, 
with his own pupils, and with a perfect knowledge of all the 
different circumstances, favorable or otherwise, in which scholars 
and teachers may be placed. This knowledge can be obtained 
only by frequent and unexpected visits ; and this, in my estima- 
tion, is the proper way to examine a school. Let me illustrate. 
A sufficient length of time having elapsed to enable the teacher 
to classify and arrange his scholars, a committee man enters his 
school for the first time. He observes the order and general 
appearance of the school, and notes them as good. A class is 
called out to recite. During the recitation, the remainder of 
the school are diligently attending to their duties. The interest 
of the class is awakened, and they are listening eagerly to every 
thing appertaining to the lesson. A question is answered, cor- 
rectly, perhaps, or nearly so, yet in such a manner as to indi- 
cate that the scholar has no clear perception of the meaning. 
Does the teacher notice, and sift the matter thoroughly, or does 
he pass it over, and leave the mind of the pupil in a state of 
perfect confusion? ‘The recitation proceeds. A part of the 
lesson is not understood, and the teacher makes the necessary 
explanation. How does he do it? Does he show himself to be 
a complete master of the subject, and convey his illustrations in 
language clear and well adapted to the capacity of childhood ? 
Or are his own ideas so indistinct, and his language so vague, 
as still farther to confuse and bewilder his oe ? ‘The recita- 
tion is finished, another lesson is assigned, the class dismissed to 
their seats, and the committee takes his leave. Now during a 
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visit of perhaps less than an hour, he has had an opportunity to 
witness the order and arrangement of the school; the prompt- 
ness and accuracy of the scholars in recitation; the ability of 
the teacher to excite and command their attention; his knowl- 
edge of the subject, and his method of imparting it; his stand- 
ard of a perfect lesson ; and lastly, his knowledge of the capaci- 
ty of childhood, as shown by his judgment in assigning the 
lessons. All these particulars he has noted during one ‘short 
visit, and they are all, we will suppose, perfectly satisfactory. 
At the end of a week or a fortnight he makes another visit. 
The general appearance of the school he finds to be the same. 
He hears the recitation of another class in a different branch. 
The same interest and promptness are manifested on the part of 
the pupils, the same accuracy and thoroughness on the part of 
the teacher. He goes away at the end of the second hour as 
well satisfied as before. Now if his first impressions are more 
and more confirmed at each succeeding visit, does he need the 
eclat of a brilliant examination to satisfy him that he has suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the services of a faithful teacher? Or 
would the misfortune of a poor examination lead him to distrust 
his former convictions, and conclude that the school was a fail- 
ure after all? It is true this is an extreme case, and is sup- 
posed to describe an excellent school; but there is no difficulty 
in judging all schools in the same manner. Indeed, I think 
there is less difficulty in detecting the faults of a school, than 
in discovering and appreciating its excellences. 

Shall examinations then be discontinued? By no means; but 
let their object be entirely changed. Let there be, once or 
twice a year, as may be thought best, an yee 0 or exhibi- 
tion, conducted partly by the “teacher and partly by the commit- 
tee, in which the school shall be shown, not in false colors, but 
in its holiday dress. Let parents be invited to be present, to 
meet the instructor of their children, and the guardians of the 
school. And let the exercises be conducted with a view to 
awaken in their minds a deeper interest in the cause of educa- 
tion; that they may return to their homes with higher views of 
its importance, and with a determination cheerfully to make all 
needful sacrifices to secure its blessings for their children.  Z. 


Some read to think, these are rare; some to write, these are 
common; and some read to talk, and these form the great ma- 
jority. The first page of an author not unfrequently suffices all 
the purposes of this latter class, of whom it has been said, they 
treat books as some do lords; they inform themselves of their 
titles, and then boast of an intimate acquaintance. — Lacon. 
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COMPARATIVE PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


No study has more attractions for an enlightened mind than 
the geography of the earth. ‘This science, at the present day, 
has an interest peculiarly its own. Its limits have not yet been 
clearly defined ; its boundaries have not been permanently fixed. 
To the imagination it yet presents an almost boundless field for 
bold conjecture and unfettered speculation: to the reasoning 
faculty it offers a mass of facts and phenomena, in the analysis 
and classification of which the closest scrutiny and the acutest 
criticism may be most profitably and delightfully employed. 
The laws to which the winds and tides are subservient have not 
yet been fully ascertained: the effects of the action of the con- 
tinents upon the oceans and of the oceans upon the continents, 
the marvellous changes on the surface of the great deep, and 
the unseen, unexplored mysteries of their beds, are still in re- 
serve to reward the patient and philosophical inquirer after 
truth. These tempting fields of research have not escaped the 
observation of distinguished philosophers. For all that is now 
known on these subjects we are indebted to them. Lord Bacon, 
Forster, Steffens, Humboldt, Ritter, and others will ever occupy 
a conspicuous place in the history of the development of this 
science. Mrs. Somerville’s treatise has been already noticed in 
a former number of this journal. It is a most valuable compen- 
dium of the admitted theories and facts. We have now the 
pleasure of announcing a new work, on the same theme, from 
the pen of Professor Guyot. The distinguished reputation of 
the author will at once secure for the work an extensive circula- 
tion; and the nature of its contents cannot fail to interest even 
the most indifferent reader. 

Professor Guyot has applied to the great problems of physical 
geography the law of comparison. Availing himself of what is 
known of each of the continents and oceans in detail, he has, 
by comparing them together, been able to deduce most impor- 
tant general inferences. By this method, by bringing together 
the differences and the analogies which have been detected, he 
has embraced the whole subject, and presented its various fea- 
tures as a whole. ‘The advantages to be derived from such a 
mode of study are at once apparent. The science immediately 
takes upon itself the form and dimensions of a system. What 
is known is placed in order before our eyes. Whatever may 
hereafter be acquired, may be instantly appropriated and used. 

But it is not only in the grafid outline, the harmonious group- 
ing of the chief physical features of the earth that the distine- 
tive excellence of this treatise consists. In the details of geo- 
graphical knowledge, in the employment of facts and figures, 
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the author shows himself the master of his subject. Without 
these details no science can become complete, can even advance. 
Dry and unattractive in themselves, they are yet absolutely 
necessary for the accuracy of conclusions. In establishing his 
positions, and in solving the great problems which he has pro- 
posed to himself, Professor Guyot has most skilfully and effectu- 
ally availed himself of these important auxiliaries. In deducing 
the general law of the slope of the continents, in estimating the 
depth of the sea, in determining the influence of the ocean on 
climate, and in numerous other particulars, the power of statis- 
tical knowledge is admirably shown. 

But it is not our present purpose to attempt an extended no- 
tice of this book. We would merely announce it and express 
the high satisfaction which a perusal of it has afforded us. We 
congratulate our profession on the appearance of it. No teach- 
er should be without it. Whatever may be the extent and va- 
riety of his acquirements in this interesting department of knowl- 
edge, he cannot fail of receiving instruction and delight from the 
able and comprehensive views set forth in this work. B. 





LOOSE PAPERS ON EDUCATION. 


In the first place, it is a plain fact, that without self-labor, 
self-discipline, self-education, all direct instruction must be una- 
vailing and useless. And is not this obvious? For what is the 
nature and extent of all the ordinary processes of direct instrue- 
tion? They are, at best, but means, facilities, and aids, which 
pre-suppose, in the mind to which they are applied, an active, 
selfmoving coéperation. They are efficacious just so far as the 
individual by his own energies seconds their application, and no 
farther. They cannot advance him a single step, unless he 
makes corresponding efforts to go. As means, facilities, and 
aids, they are of immense importance. ‘They may put us in a 
condition for improvement; they may afford us the light of ex- 
perience to direct our efforts; they may remove unnecessary 
obstacles from our path; they may point out defects, and show 
us the method of correcting them; they may enable us to 
strengthen what is weak, and to use well what is strong; they 
may instruct us in the best employment of our faculties; they 
may teach us how to study, when to study, what to study, and 
wherefore to study. But, after all, study we must, and study 
is self-work, and incomparably the hardest work that is accom- 
plished beneath the sun. For study, be it remembered, is not 
dreaming awake, though we sit through the livelong day in the 
student’s posture, with our eyes fixed upon a book, It is not 
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much preparation and bustle about the means of knowledge ; 
but it is, and it is nothing less than — the intense concentration 
of all our intellectual powers upon a given train of thought, to 
the temporary annihilation of all things else— to the forgetful- 
ness of our own existence. It is gratifying the entire mind with 
a subject, as if for life, until it yields the blessing we seek. It 
is an effort, compared with which the hardest toil of the day 
laborer is play and pastime; and this we need not say is se/f- 
work. None can do it for another; none can carry us up the 
hill of learning. It must be done, if done, by the strain upon 
our own sinews; by the wrenching of our own muscles; by the 
blood and toil from our own feet; by the indomitable resolution 
of our own wills. Without this effort on our own parts, all the 
means of instruction which this, and all other ages have devised, 
are vain— worse than vain; they are wasted, thrown away, and 
might as well be heaped upon a dead man or a statue. All this, 
thus stated, is very plain, and will be readily admitted; and yet 
there is nothing, in point of fact, more frequently forgotten. 
There is a vague notion, as has been justly remarked, widely 
prevalent, that schools and ampler seminaries are able, by a 
power inherent in themselves, to fill the mind with learning, or 
that it is to be received inertly, like the influences of the atmos- 
phere, by a mere residence at the place of instruction. But 
this is a sad mistake. Something in this way, doubtless, may be 
effected ; something may thus be insensibly imbibed. A young 
man cannot pass his time, for years, in scenes like these, with- 
out catching something from the inspiration of the place. In- 
tercourse, conversation, and sympathy with his companions, will, 
without much voluntary effort on his part, convey some informa- 
tion, and mould, in some degree, the habits of his mind. But 
this, admitting in its full extent, amounts to but very little. It 
is, moreover, too vague to be of any practical value. The 
truth, after all, is, that the most elaborate and manifold appara- 
tus of instruction can impart nothing of importance to the pas- 
sive and inert mind. It is almost as unavailing as the warmth 
and light of the sun, and all the sweet influences of the heavens, 
shed upon desert sands. If all the means of education which 
are so profusely scattered over the world, and if all the philoso- 
phers and teachers of ancient and modern times, were to be col- 
lected together, and made to bring their combined efforts to bear 
upon an individual —all they could do would be to afford the 
opportunity of improvement; they could not give him a single 
valuable thought independently of his own exertion. All that 
could be accomplished, must still be done within the compass of 
his own mind; and they could not approach this, by a hair’s 
breadth nearer, than access was made for them by his own coép- 
eration. Nothing short of a miracle can teach a man any thing 
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independently of this. All that he learns is effected by self- 
discipline, and self-discipline is the mind’s own work; therefore, 


under God, we all are, intellectually, the makers of ourselv es. — 
London Journal of Health. 


Few things are more destructive of the best interests of soci- 
ety, than the prevalent but mistaken notion that it requires a 
vast deal of talent to be a successful knave. ‘This position, 
while it diminishes that odium which ought to attach to fraud, on 
the part of those who suffer by it, increases also the temptation 
to commit it, on the part of those who profit by it; since there 
are so many who would rather be written down knaves than 
fools. The plain fact is, that to be honest with success, requires 
far more talent than to be a rogue, and to be honest without 
success, requires far more magnanimity ; for trick is not dexter- 
ity, cunning is not skill, and mystery is not profoundness. The 
honest man proposes to arrive at a certain point, by one straight 
and narrow road, that is beset on all sides with obstacles and 
with impediments. He would rather stand still than proceed by 
trespassing on the property of his neighbour, and would rather 
overcome a difliculty, than avoid it by breaking down a fence. 
The knave, it is true, proposes to himself the same object, but 
arrives at it by a different route. Provided only that he gets 
on, he is not particul: uv whether he effects it where there is a 
road, or where there is none; he trespasses without scruple, 
either on the forbidden ground of private property, or on those 
by-paths where there is no legal thoroughfare ; what he cannot 
reach over he will overreach, and those obstacles he cannot sur- 
mount by climbing, he will undermine by creeping, quite regard- 
less of the ji/th that may stick to him in the scramble. _ 
consequence is, that he ‘frequently overtakes the honest ma 
and passes by lee with a sneer. What then shall we say, th af 
the rogue has more talent than the upright ? let us rather say 
that he has less. Wisdom is nothing more than judgment exe r- 
cised on the true value of things that are desirable; but of 
things in themselves desirable, those are the most so that remain 
the ‘longest. Let us therefore mark the end of these things, 
and we shall come to one conclusion, the fiat of the tribunal both 
of God and of man— that honesty is not only the deepest policy, 
but the highest wisdom; since however difficult it may be for 
integrity to get on, it is a thousand times more difficult for knav- 
ery to get off ; and no error is more fatal than that of those who 
think that virtue has no other reward, because they have heard 
that she is her own. — Lacon. 
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NATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE FRIENDS OF 
COMMON SCHOOLS. 


A LARGE number of the most influential educators in the 
country have appended their names to a call for a National 
Convention of the friends of Common Scnoots and of Popular 
Education, to meet in Philadelphia, on Wednesday, the 22d day 
of August next, at 10 o’clock, a. M. The design of the Conven- 
tion is to adopt measures for the promotion of the cause of Edu- 
cation throughout the Union. 

We insert by request the following notice for 


STATE COMMON SCHOOL CONVENTIONS. 


The Committee of Arrangements for the National Common 
School Convention, which is to assemble in Philadelphia on the 22d 
of August next, beg leave, respectfully and earnestly, to recommend 
to the friends of Common School Education in the several States of 
the Union, to assemble in State Convention, at their respective capi- 
tals, or at some central location, on or before the Fourte pAyY OF 
JULY next, for the purpose of appointing delegates to the National 
Convention, and transacting such other business in reference to the 
interests of Common School Education within their borders, as may 
be deemed expedient. It is desirable that the number of delegates 
from each State be at least equal to its representation in Congress, 
and that a full delegation should, as far as may be practicable, be 
secured. State or Local Conventions of Teachers, Superintendents, 
or other assemblages of the friends of Education, are also respect- 
fully requested to appoint delegates to the proposed National Con- 
vention. 

By order of the Committee, 

JOSEPH R, CHANDLER, 
Chairman. 


A. E. Wrieut, Cor. Sec. 





NORFOLK COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The third Semi-annual Meeting of this Association will be held 
in Dorchester, Lower Mills, on Monday and Tuesday, the 28th and 
29th inst.; commencing on Monday, A. M., at 10 o'clock. 

Teachers, and others interested in the cause of Education, are 
Cuarwes J. Capen, 

Secretary. 


invited to attend. 
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